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Elementary School Art: Fundament, Not Frill 
by 

Robin Lichtig-Rice 

The ideas of John Dewey resulted in the introduction of art into the 
elemeatary schools in this country on a widespread scale for the first time in 
tlie early L900s. The teaching of art has hardly changed since then. Art is looked 
upon as play, according to the Puritan tradition, and *'the public schools... are 
a largely unaltered product of this essentially New England tradition."^ 

Not only is art regarded by most school boards as mere curricular decoration, 
ic is being phased out by an increasing number of schools as overall educational 
t'xptMises rise. This trend goes against the very essence of learning. It is 
>t iitrriost exigency that art not only be restored in £ll schools, but that its 
itn:ess.iry rule in the learning process and in the community be recognized. 

Why ^ust we examine the place of art in the schools? Therj are current 
iipponin.^. in addition to the trends just indicated uhich are cause for concern 

\ri md iuinanist educators. Altfioutjh many ''new'* media have been intro- 
i i 1 i-^.to < ':\rol ATI courses in recent years (photography, films, video tapes...), 
't. If .'jjW liCional thrust now in Che curriculum is toward career education and 
-^''^ ^)v.ir'! the arts."*^ ALnosL ever:rvhere ar , is regarded as a "special 
:^"riiiP'. us.'fui 'Uilv for iucre'is Ink; manual skills. 

' / I r^IiLiv-'lv pr.>-r*.*^^ Ivf md e< ' U( ,1 L ion; 1 1 v-en 1 i t ened Lown Llkt^ 

' — w ;.r,-v, ir^ ^oneL ir:e-; r.u; ir l»'d a. jusL an extra frill. Susan 
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Ghu, art teacher at Travell Elementary School thore for four yeai-s. points out 
that "Your approach to teachinig art ia dictated to a great extent by the physical 
and philosophical atructurea of the school where you work." She remembers being a 
bit upset at her first school open-house for parents. Many visited the music and 
physical education teachers, but not one parent came to talk to her. "Those two 
subjects have higher priority with the administration, too," she sighs. This year 
tne arc room thore has been converted into a kindergarten classroom. Ridgewood is 
typical, ot Everytown in this instance. 

Arcrmr W. Foshay, a professor of education at Columbia University Teachers 
Coiiego, speaks fur many educators whose voices are often too soft to be noticed: 
"Our preoccupation with the intellectual has yielded us a school tradition that por- 
Lrays nan a.s Less than he is. It is in the arts that we have an opportunity, pre- 
cisely because there is no inhibiting pedagogical tradition to stand in our way, 
to deaL wltu ail tae aspects of what ir. is to be a human being. ""^ 

£ annot go into a detailed definition of what I mean by "art" and "art 
coi. ain^" la tuis discussion. However, It must be kept In mind throughout that I 
im iuc speaKin^ of tne traditional group-think sort of art instruction. The "children 
r.ri.s I. uow y„u make an apple tree, now let's all make apple trees" approach is not 

n -L .ic ess iry ui tne H^ hooi.-i, it is positively harmful. I am concerned with the 
•••• f :..r -r -mi , i n-l i v id.ia 1 i ;:od .irt. In stich a program, the teacher does not 

" '•■ ^ " • ■'^'•^ <'f readiness (to try a new medium, for ex- 

■■• inl. uaUi L.H.- .,ulj asks a ^i^'stion. Devey's ideas about the 

' '' '•■-"'•iin^ MH! f:u- v.-'-d t-. r^ognip^e and utilize the relatiou- 

■ 1 , ' rr. if '.. r r.,| I i r j;>ply -'|nally wc 1 I to art as to other studies. 
"■ " r iCuT til i:x file produ. t . The . hi Id must be per- 

■'■ V. ,i. :x_,> .;i7,Ml tiiat o! tn- tea^ .i-T. In tiir pri- 

"' '•■ ' • cr v id.- « he hi Li Wi t a • :-:per i -u. and .st. imili 
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Sow I shaii axaailne five areas wUlch clearly show the serious need for art 
in .he schools: the relation of art to the unit of the learning process; art as an 
emotional ouclec. ego fortlfi.r. and sensitizer; ar. as a progress and problo« indl- 
^•uor; ^rt a. an aesthetic educator; and art as a counterforce to depersonalization 
and mecnnai nation. 

AS tae treni toward mor.^ relaxed school strutures (in classroom space, 
.las. time, subject differentiation, etc.) spreads, the fact of interrelations 
among different sabjocts becomes obvious. Dewey felt that traditional theories in 
pailoso.hy and psychoio,y had created an artificial division between body and m.nd. 
lai. r.,.d separation between the strictly inteliectual and logicaJ and the emotional 
and imaginative processes, stiffles tae act of living in the fullest sense.^ 

Young children experience life as a unity, in a personal way. m^at could be 
a ^ore per.onal means of expression ti.an painting? What could bring a child more 
....antaneuus feedback for his feelings or produce a pleasxng result so swiftly? 
..ildren use painting as a non-verbal means of communication, a way to talk to them- 
-•Ivos. -Urgar-.t Naamburg. an art tnerapist. says that many of the results of 
.iildr.a', irt work are the same tor children under therapy as for "normal" 
nl ir...:. of tae r.suit.s is rhat. as tacy g.ia experience in reproducing, Inner 

^a pap.T. Luoy frev-icatiy oecome mure verbally articulate.^ Since art is, 
:.n.lr..a. first of a i a laa^-uage and an art form only incidentiy, it 

:->ridK.. wai.a U form, to .skills in speaking, readin,- and writing, 
c tiua i),.tw..,..n spoK.n and symboli. laa^uage would help us make 
vi^'iil -;iL.. r./st. i:i t;i.' i-,.r:Ti,s ot letters. 

" ■ "' " "-"'-^ "'"'t dir,., tly relevant to the totality oi 

■' ■ ' f""'''^! ••i.oip to . ommuiii, .tioa. Ko-uu t ^, .Jameson .'x- 
' " ' ' ■ .•"■'^'t- a.^ is oo>;i:,nini', Lae pro, ,.s, ..\ ,i>- 

' ' ■ '' P-r.MMl . .<pre ;-.ion. [„ i s shows 
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but, whicheva* it U, £h« M.ch«r wlii Wfitch for It tiid when It Nppens she will 
auke use uf it as an educational tuoi."^ .Vnd in addition: By talking with the child 
about his painting you encourage "growth of awareness of spoken and written forms 
and their reiationsaip to the child's imagery, and as a consequence, to incipient 
development of skills in reading and writing. Communication through and about graphic 
expressioa is a beginning of acaoemic learning."^ 

A growing number of educators are studying ti^e role which art plays in the 
LoL.il i .r ung function. Philosopher Susanne Langer has developed a theory recognis- 
ing art as a symbolic mode which expresses ideas about feelings. "Formerly it had 
oeen acid chat art grows out of intuition or irrational thought and the language 
aad science grow out of rational thought. Art was t:.us pierced somewhat in limbo 
aad its value as a school subject was suspect." Langer offers a point of view that 
.Ota mod.s are rational, both draw upon intuition, and can express intelligent sym- 
bolism. "The presentational mode (art), however, expresses the idea of feeling most 
.rfectively. Since cnildrea ia opea education are strongly encouraged to express 
:c.-liag., as well as to engage in more scientifically structured activities, the arts 
V-' ..mc- ;-.c.ess,iry ijt normal expression and the full realization of self."^ 

A^.i^LuM Professor of LJucation at City University of New York Mabel Kaufman 
-T^-.s ;rL is . wortawhile study. She cites thoughts of child psychologist Piaget: 
Tu- luiL'v t, .Tianipal.iLr matirials, to arrange and to order them, helps cL-.rJfy 
" ■• • ' .'lore in Lune to the needs oJ childhood."'-^ George 

■ IV , .1' urc tor irL ut i.u- New Vurk City B(;ard cf Bducution, prefaced 

' ■ ■ '' ' J 'V ../in^; "i 1. iilJ wtiM i. free to paint, as i.e pleases 

•'■■'*'' ' ' ' '-'i'-lir.- ti..n....\ll media serve in .,ve cnildreu a 

"' ■ -f 'f ' - » *«:•• >: '.••!;) in.; tu of.je. tify their N-elin^s and ideas."'" 



' i i urb.Ml .nildn-n t^r many years, al 

' 'n-' ;i'iinf- .mt ;,,)W ,irt cMr-'s intinifely ^ 
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gifeaur d««iaAdg on th^ chllU»8 faeult^.s and on hl.^ moral courage than doe. piay. 
"The exclaimation 'Look what I have don.!' epitomizes the difference between play 
md art. In play, objects or peopie assume symbolic roles by a simple act of desig- 
nation, tu ^peak by deciee...The ain of art is the making of a symbolic object 
tnat contains and conununlcates an ide^." lae making involves a .omplex ego function 
wiu.u euKagecs manual , intellectual and ciionionai faculties.'^ 

Jo.s..pa Featiierstone. writing about the British Infant Schoo's. notes that 
C.cro tao children iuitiatc and develop many of their fundamental le.-.rning expt-rlences 
car^ugn Lne art:s, particularly vis..al art. Kaufman comments oa Featherstone ' s ob- 
servations: "Whar. is implicit in the British experience, is the acceptance of art 

a ^.vj ot ..nowioK and the natural place given art (both in terns of production 
and aostactic appreciation) in tne school day beyond what Ifeel to be normal in our 
own more traditional sciiools,"^' 

t is ama^in- to sec the difference in attitudes toward art bet./een British 
lad .Vmcrtcan educators. Leonard Marsh writes of the English attitude: "Experience 
•'t la... irts i • a vUal preliminary" to academic subjects, "it is important that 

ancr. saouid aware wiiy s.u u activities (painting, modeling with clay, etc.) 
:^r.v.J.. su. a a t una imea t.i i ground tor tne curriculum of tne prin.::-v school... It is 
. '.s wrii.r's view that tne 'ground experience' is a dynamic sensuous one which is 
. -Kivni iatcrmin^iod in apparently highiy abstract mentii activities such as 

""^^ f'"^^ ^'J^*-'' 1^^'-'' reasons why .?rtH and crafts are important in 

•• ">••>• iry ..o ii: FirU. laLdren ■ 1:1 ust- arr to express much of tf.eir "investiga- 
' ••aviPM,ru.,ir s,.. ..nd. tae symbolism used in art work helps the child 

• ' ' ' ■•■-M'-'-'-iea. also, the us. of many media helps 

' »" way ; muI finally, the time s. ale im 

• ^nal.Ti ,i . r.,,. i a d . ■ v I op hu; v;o rk i p. pat U. rn ^ wi, i , • h 

'' ' ' • ' ' I v.Mil I a.l.; t<. t a i s I ist t!..- perhaps ,e, ,„.- 
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dary values learnirtg to finish a worthwhile projjct once started, and learning 
reaponaibiliry for tools sue"; as paints and brushes. 

To .ay mind, the argument for the necessity of art In the schools could 
easily be put to rest at tnis point. Yet there is a great deal of additional wpf.ghi 
whicn may oc idded. Art is important in at least three psychological area?.: as an 
cwotional outlt t, as an ego strengthener , and as a means of increasing av/areness 
of md sensitivity to others and to on.'s s«l£. i ara not speaking of ch-.tdren with 
.narked .motioral problems, nor of ..sing art for guidance. I am speakin- of helping 
v.ulUrcn realize- themselves and their potentials and heighten their sjnse of reality. 
Fudnay writes that developmental ps/cnoioglcal research gives us six categories of 
.nunan devc Lopment : tne Intellect, e.ootions, social domain, aesthetic development, 
^piriruai and pnysicaJ development. "Our tradition in general education consists 
of ^reatin^ everythinv as if it finally were intellectual. .. the arts deal with all 
six oi these properties ot fhe human condition. They deal with ':hem directly... 
Kiimpeded ny a tormal analytic tradition. . .General education aad the arts are. or 
JUs'-t tvj le, a .->eainLess web."^"* 

v.ivia Asuron-Warrier is a major spokesman for bringing all subjects into what 
^ic --erin.-, ac " reative vent." Sae recog^i^e3 the destructive urge in people and re- 
run. , irt 1 a naturil. s.iiuty valve tor young children. Jameson agrees, adding: 
'A.l ' .:;,t ieUniuoncy is a dir^ t resuit of the diversion of creative energy from 
'.-•-.cri f;/..' ..lt-scr.K.Liv... aan!u-ls."^^\dults may become upset when a child, after 
tr i:aiin,'. i i L'lrv, ooiiferatos it in a tew ji^ift strokes. Tiiis is simply 

'• ' ■ ' '■■ ' """-^ ••:<i^ normal aggressive inslin.:ts. Krik II. trl.-kson 

- ' '! I"'- t.."ri-)y lor Li.' -jnot ion 1 1 1 y (iisLrauyht ■hila. I think 

' 1'" ; ' L!j:, i,,r ali .ni|.!r<-n, ,)rnviiiin;; an outl.a and 

■• ' ■■ ' ' ''•■■r' i.s n.i-.f-r/ >7.t wct'id hv paints, liri^ksoa savs, 

' i • ' p.i'ari! -J.-l I -a- il rn-'isar.' .aihlauoa .i f f - > rd s . " ' 

. i : . i • • , V r I ■ ■ : " . ■ I i , • ^ • > a t . " 
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Xxmmt espUins «urEh«i "Aieheugh att tmmt tmavm cAttie of t#rt»ldn 
or Uii'ectiy help reaolve conflict, It serves as a TOdej, of e^g funct ioning. It 
becomt's a sanctuary where new attitudes and feelings can be expressed and tried out, 
even before ducn chantie-i can take place In daily life. . .art fulfills for the dis- 
turbed dUld the function which it has for all men: to create a realm of symbolic 
living, which alluwfl experimentation with ideas and feelings; to make apparent the 
.•otaplexities and contradictions of human life; to demonstrate roan's capacity to trans- 
cad cuntlict and create order out of chaori; and finally to give pleasure. "^'^ 

it art is taught properly, it will allow children to reflect their Individual 
por vcptions of reality. One of the major emotional problems today Is a fear of reality, 
i.-orJiag to Kramer. She feels Lhi.s is because young people have been "fed on substitu- 
tes until caey nave lost Che capacity -.j respond to direct experience . "^^ The task 
I as s'>c exprts-ses it, "is not so much to free the child from inhibitions as to 

naoLic fantasy to become imagination and to develop the faculty for observa- 
tion, and se f -obse rvat ion . . . The major obstacles to creative expression have changed. 
:.istei.i >.f i.-uuhitions and guilt feelings, tiiere are fear of emptiness and fc-ar of 

iAAi.iL la t »..):. 

Ar t!;;, r s.jt irt truTipy (ana art edu- ation) as a means of supporting the ego, 
.-.t..r;;i4 L;ic 1^ v- lopment of a sense of identity and promoting maturation. In art, 
i.His ".utoriil :,in -ome to i\w sutf.iv-e and find symbolic expression without 

-i n-irivv deljases. She shows how art contributes to th.; dt-ve lopm-nt of 
•'■ T^i,! : ■ it -m;! tiiit i;i Ian tion !i:i.:k't pressiu-Lf wi tiiout breakdown or resort 

■ ' ■'• ■ ' •■ lri/.!i : •; 1, Lilt, "Dignity is tn.j most imporiant thiny 

' "■ ■ I'''- - ^ri.-, * . •)tiil.,l up la.^ir ...■;is.j of individual iraportancc 
'' • ■ ' ^ ' ' 1 ■ • !• ;r VM i .ion; .ihout whit is ;> 1 ca-, i n;:-, in thfir ,irt 

■ ' ' i i-i;- ni. ;it ■! ;■ t 1 r-f.'i t tiiis ippro.i'h is from 
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tti« flfeAfwUrd tAGk» l»m^m t ht^rd th« art tupefvitor in d Hilw^h. Mew Jersey; 

seconU-grade olasa st^te, while holding up ono child's rendering of the standard, 
dl.tat..d drawing ot a Thanksgiving turkey. "Look, boys and girls. See how good Sue's 
turkey Ul Can you make yours this good?" I wish somt. child had replied, "Who cares?" 
(And thon, [ Jidn't say anything either, typify ia;^ parental lassitude.) 

i'ne .story James Herndon tells In The Wa^r U Spozed Lo Be about the black 
children painting a we I corae-back-to-school poster picture of two Chlorox-brlght 
w.ii'.e caiLJren strikes home. They painted what theyspozed to. not what was their 

re.i 1 ity it al I . 

Art cJu. ation w.iich tea.nes tae child to feel his own emotions and to express 
• us own idc.i.s wiU i.c-lp airr become sensitised to his own feelings and those of others. 
iViMap.s not as Important as the other indicators discussed here, but still 
erL..aLy wortn menLioning, is the role of art as a guide for the teacher In under- 
laJiari tae raildren. A; pointed out by Jameson, art activities can provide, "as 
oLAcr i.tivLty ran (at tnls age, pre-school and elementary), insight Into the 
.■Id's p..rs.>naity and social background, thus enabling the teacher to relate more 
:-.--lv Lac uild; tnis is equally revealing to the parent. "^^A cnlld's paintings car 
■■■U iL- I - -.ae t.-,i> :i,-r nis interests and concerns. The teacher then as a reference 
! :'r..7;diiu related m.;tcrial as well as insight inr.u the child's emotional 



if :< ■•■it-T . l.Tn-Mtary s-^.ol tiu-y are naturally attuned to the e.s- 
■ ' '■■ i i t-o build upon this openness, giving 

■ ; nanii.niat in/, niateriais and .featin^; f-.rrr.a. jov .a experimenting 
■ '■' • '1 ■ "K.- to use art to make visible an inner 

• • ' ' 'i • ' ' ..'i-. TV world i, hoe,..,i t.) an aestneti^ response."'^ 

'" "' ' f ' : r-ni real.v seein..; t sie world, realltv 

' • ' '■■ ' ' ■ • ifc., r.' ■d,' .. ; ,,t.iier naiid, a.'Sfri.'ti^ aware - 

' ' '' ' ' ■' ''''^ r" •.jiin , 1 V (u .ensiioti , ' ii 111 .'..-s ; l h.,-v .an 
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£oeu« failing and beco«e nore conscious of It.^^^e^ry Pluckroa./ notices that after 
n«ath. of working with many difterenr materials, children become more sensitive, 
particularly to niusKs poetry, drama and movement. (Hla observations on art fill a 

aandbook fur tca.hers In primary grades.) Karmer speaks of the substance of art 
"utorlals: "Art respects matter without being materialistic. The artist must love 
md understand nU medium. In the act of creation, idea ond medium become one."^^ 
nm.. the cnild. through art work, comes into touch with his world and its substances 
m a very mtaningful and personal way. 

Ivau UUch expresses the horror of the assembly line, mechanized society 
va. . inctly: "Poople who submit to the standard of others for the measure of their 
own personal growth soon apply the some ruler to themselves. They no longer have to 

:^uL in their place, but put themselves into their assigned slots, squeeze them- 
selves into Che aiehe which tney have been taught to seek. and. in the very process, 
pat cueir tellows into tnelr places, too. until everybody and everything fits." He 
tai.<s aoout auw tae institutionalized values school Instills are quantified ones, 
ic "la.tiate.s y.uag people into a world where everything can be measured, including 
Ocir i.-.a,inaticns. and. indeed, nan aimsei f . . . The learning I prize is immeasurable 



r-.— r^' .11 ion . 



Art odu ati.a is more taaa tangential to ULich's point. It is at the very 
r-. .1 tae proul..m with traditional education. Many of the writers cited 

-■^^A-.t la it if :reative activities are ignored then, as automation increases, 
n-r ■ inii ;n,,r,- j-'o[jIv will aecd psy iiiatri.: help. 

i> uilr.-;, v.. ,,r.. ^ivn opp,, r un i t i,_-s to express ourselves creatively 

• "'"'^^ '"'il l^-^^ St Hi. , will he mure Inclined to seek- out 

" ' ■•"11 a_A more readily, b-. less content to pas- 

-'P:'^- i'ti-n : ,r raCt.^insinp Ls tost-. red ..arly in life, mass 

' ■ ' ' ^-V- di /. ir- i , i-.iividiial cv,,r,.s:,i.M,. u i , 
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uniquene... of .aoh person which I. uf value to the group. While harmonizing wJth the 
group is necessary for a peaceful, working society, vital individual input is es- 
sential or the group will strike more dissonances and flats than chords. We must in- 
take academi. disciplines with life and creativity. Then the instnments will cease 
ca.tr monotonous tumblings, look at their world, and begin to play fully and with 

^'ow, taen, can ncip assure the vitality of education through art? One en- 
->uragLag trend is that toward open education, as mentioned earlier. Art teachers 
deal wita tnc deepening oi -ae aesthetic response. This response to the world pro- 
vides a tramework witnia whicn c.en education can flourish. Art personli^es learning. 
sive< it aumaa and imagiuativ. din. nsions. Only a numb administration would, co my 
niiad, recommend freedom in all areas but art. 

one way ia whicn spokesmen for art in the school may better further their 
-mse is by uuiuing wita specialists in the fields of dance and music. There really 
cea.un separate the arts, and divided they may more likely fall to the axe 
.>ud,et cuts. Many educators are calling for "aesthetic education." a combination 
ot tae arc.s. :iarlan Uofta, president of the National Art Education Association, said 
in an address La April. L973: "l oeiieve that art education, as I have known it for 
i .-Mrter entary. i. uasoiete aad taat it Lacks tl.e mea^s -o assure its own sur- 

le re, ommends joinLng tPc arts u.r a broader bast oi action. Art educators 
:iv...l; prom.>tc their idea, to tne pahiXc. M^d concerned voters must speak 
t > :.uard members, m.ist push for more basic and widespread art education. 

' ■ c!erinitiv..|y,i w.. must work at sensitizln;: ^ocxety. This 

' '''' ^^•^■•s^'f-i"-; SMiooLs wit;, c.mmuaiLy lif... as propn^-ed 

■■' • -■■-^ -''^'Hd ,M7c .irLisLs-in-rccsidcnct . and tnc riuldren 

" ' ! i^w..,rpreL..,| vry i.ro.idly). Many ad.ilL cJucat .\;n art 
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^tcuctureU through»^ut society. I vm surprtsed to Wn ehat aiawst no parentt give 
taoir pre-s.hooler^ paint to work with, categorizing art as purely a school subject. 
"Parent, muse be helped to a realization that children's drawing and painting are not 
mere crude scribbling and blobbing, but a normal and vital aspect of the child's de- 
voiopin. process. "-^ Parents do give their children coloring books and paint-by-num- 
ocr ...cs, wni.h do nothing but inculcate false values and remove art from i-s natural 
reaU ot individual expression. Where is the fantasy in a numbered picture drawn by 
--.omc adult. VerDui suggestions have almost the same effect as drawing for the child. 
.Vc are .u tar removed rrom lett ing cnildren "do their own thing" that these facts 
rarely ,;ur to parents. 

Similar modern anti-art projects try to fill the gap of frustrated creativity 
tor adults. Kramer speaKs of how in the past art was more a part of life because 
nor... t;ung-. were done by hand. "\ certain measure of self-expression and self-recog- 
^.itLoa vas wove;-, into tae fabric of our daily life... I believe this deficiency (to- 
•Uy> :.a,; ruated a niddea hunger, a feeling of emptiness, and a fear of loss of iden- 
tity -aat drive people to seek out art experiences where they -an sti'i be found. "^^ 
i.e :,.el^ c.iat the lark of autaentir an experience and the concomitant saturation 
vi^-a mti- ind pseudo-art in large segments of the population ronuiture a patho,. 'c 
-.idLiion. VLLori .. assistani profe_or of art at tlu University of Delaware, echoes 
■•' ■'■•"f- '-veen inadequacy and mediocritv, a large proportion of the adult pop- 
■uiri,:i i. i „l^ed on a Len-year-. Id h. -el perceptually and creatively. The effects 

•'^>i"'*'»>'' i'- ' "oices of products and the repetitions se- 

' ' "■ ^ '-' 't 1... )K iLi;;,. .ind are .ilike - thcLotal ^apestry of an aesthetic 

> •.•reotv;-,,,d ;,aos, >'mpliiu:H^ and m.i tie r ia I ist i scdurtioii must be re- 
* '•■ ' i 1 v lines, i'.'ople must gain a freshness of vision and a 

' t • ■«••"• II- •v!-. l L.i- tine to uart is at a very earlv aye. 

• '"f !rit-i;r.il j„.rf ,,f humani.a rdu ation, 

'' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ''u; 1 i- rv. Ih-- .mm! of .mv .a. u ,.d,„ .,t iou ,R„st he. 
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ulti«t«iy. the »elf.a.-tuall.atlon of the InJlviau.l.Ell.abetl, ^^,n^™ Dr.ws form* 
a beautiful pl.tur. of „l,at It ™ca„s to be a .elf-actuall.ed person. She has dis- 
covered three types of achievers 1„ ..hool. the Soelal leader, the Studlou,. and 
t..e creative Int.l le.tual. "The final .roup, the Creative IntuUeetuals. are char- 
-..terL.ed by tae dominance of personally developed values, humanitarian and altru- 
istic. Individuals in this group, in their fullest development, approximate the 
sclt-actuali.in, person as described by the humanUl psychologists, which In turn 
.onforn,s strikingly to tae hu.an ideal articulated by the major religious and phU- 
osop:u. al systems of boti, Western and Eastern cultures." These people are. she 
stated straishtrorwardly. better people than the rest of us. "The future of our com- 

Ufe depends o„ such people, on our nurturing raore of them, and on the rest of 
u.s Do.:omin« more LLkc. Lncm. "'^''^ 

ur.wta cow.rd .uU-.u.tuali.ation U tiyntly tied up witn open and organic 
-ire c:<,cr:.n... Aldou. lluxioy speaks ut the weakness of education on a non-verbal 
^-v.l i« duma^t^al_U_Us. "What is needed." he writes, "if .ore of the potcn- 
-.l^tu., .f .ore people arc Lu .e a .uaii.ed. is a training on the non-verbal leveis 

-ir ...1... .ei:u; as systoraati. as tne training now given to children and adults on 

vi.:,. ..t vaal ouM is a.i/.lin;,, .ind leri.aps impossible, given 'he ex- 
■ ;' v..r :,.r yi.ld.a to :,Mn i .at ion and materialism. I would be satis- 
• iUyy.tion onUl h... . ,,,,n.,.d so ti.at «rowt;, would be toward the vision 
' ' air,.,Lio.. would involve pull in^ art 

' ' '"^ i:' la!, 1. .r.Uin/, iround Lhc ,ulLur.- l,k. 



so mu. ti space garbagu, 
i ind omrvi i i L v , 
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